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THE ART AMATEUR 



blue and azure are usually deep enough. When it is 
necessary to wipe out light cloud-forms, do it while the 




low ; for pinkish tints, one third flesh red, No. 2, and two 
thirds ivory yellow. Do not let this mixture blend with 
clear ivory yellow, else the quanti- 
ty of yellow will be so much in- , 
creased that it will devour the 
red. The darker portions of a 
clouded sky may be made of 
equal parts of flesh red No. 2, 
ivory black and sky blue. 

The colors for distance are ap- 
ple green and carmine, deep blue 
green and carmine, then, as 
greens become more apparent, 
use brown green and black green 
with apple green. The propor- 
tions of these colors may be 
varied to suit any conditions, but 
they must not be laid on at all 
heavily. 

Water, as a rule, has the sky 
tints reflected in it ; sometimes 
a deeper blue gieen is allowable. 
Ripples may be taken out with 
a fine brush slightly wet in tur- 
pentine. Where there is only a 
little smooth water it may be 
laid in with horizontal strokes of 
the brush instead of being tinted 
in, then it is very easy to spare 
the ripples. Be careful to paint 
reflections in a direct line with 
the objects producing them,using 
corresponding colors. 

Where bare earth shows use 
ivory yellow and ochre for lights, 
with the browns and black for 
shadow. 

Many little shore views have 
long grasses which must be 
thrown up over the distance 
with quick, fearless strokes. A 
long red sable brush that has 
plenty of spring is needed for 
this purpose. Lily-pads come in 
prettily ; let them be rather 
vaguely suggested with brown 
green and a few touches of vio- 
let of iron. If treated skilfully 
they will not make the water less 
transparent, but more so. 

Landscape will be more fully 
discussed in the next lesson. 
H. C. Gaskin. 
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AN AL TAR-HANGING. 
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tinting is wet. Shade them with the ordinary mixture of 
sky blue and black. For yellowish tints use ivory yel- 



Horn or ivory is the best ma- 
terial for a palette-knife, as nei- 
ther alters any of the colors. 
Steel has a bad effect on purples 
and carmines. The palette-knife 
is used only for transferring the 
color from the ground glass to 
the palette. 



A large window is prefera- 
ble to a skylight in a studio to be 
fitted up for porcelain-painting. 
An extension leaf adapted to the 
table, on the right, to serve as a 
rest for the elbow while painting, 
is recommended, but in work- 
shops it is seldom used. To 
keep off dust from the work, a 
few pieces of linen or gauze are 
necessary. The greatest cleanli- 
ness and neatness is essential, 
as a touch of anything dusty or 
dirty, imperceptible on the bis- 
cuit, may show on the finished 
piece as a dark spot or by caus- 
ing the color and glaze to scale 
off. Colors and brushes should 
be kept in drawers when not in 
use. The brushes should be 
washed carefully after using. A 
piece of heavy ground glass and 
a muller for grinding and mix- 
ing the colors are indispensable, and these and the palettes 
should be carefully washed every day with alcohol. 



The design given in the supplement, this month, for 
an altar-hanging, is very suitable for working on white 
damask silk for festival use, but it may also be worked 
on red or green velvet, according to the church seasons 
at which it is to be used. If intended for velvet, the 
design must be worked in the first instance on linen, not 
too heavy, but sufficiently closely woven to give the need- 
ful firmness to the work. It must be carefully traced 
on the linen, which must then be framed in the manner 
already fully described in The Art Amateur. The flowers 
may be worked solidly in feather-stitch more or less in 
the natural colors, toning these a little according to the 
colors of the ground on which it is finally to be placed. 
To do this satisfactorily, it will be necessary to have a 
piece of the velvet by and lay the silks on it, as if worked 
on the holland. Without taking this precaution, the gray 
color of the ground will mislead in the choice of the 
colors, and when the work comes to be transferred on to 
the velvet, it will look faded and poor. 

The same, of course, must be said of the foliage and 
stalks, and, if the ground of the altar-cloth is to be green, 
care must be taken to select such decidedly gray greens 
for the leaves that they may not be lost upon the ground. 
Very good effects may be obtained in getting delicate 
gradations of color in the flowers by threading two dif- 
ferent hues in the needle at the same time, and using 
them together. This is especially the case with purples 
of a broken tint as they are somewhat limited in number. 
A single fine strand of red or of blue silk used with it 
will give whichever tone is needed in a very delicate and 
subtle' manner. In choosing the colors to be used in the 
working, the effect of the gold thread must also be taken 
into account, or it may throw out the harmony when 
afterward added. 

No gold must be put on while the embroidery is on the 
linen ground. When it is completely finished, with the 
exception of this, it must be well and carefully pasted, 
and left completely to dry. This is best done by rubbing 
shoemaker's paste well into the back of the work and 
pasting the edges with the fingers. It must be allowed 
to dry slowly. 

The velvet in the mean time must be framed, having 
been previously backed with fine lining in the manner al- 
ready described in these pages. The work must now 
be carefully cut out with a sharp pair of scissors, close to 
- the edge of the work, but not in any wise injuring it. It 
must then be laid in its place on the velvet and lightly 
fastened with small pins stuck in upright. Measurements 
must be taken to make sure that the work is exactly in 
the middle and that it* lies straight. It may then be sewn 
down over all the edges with fine silk or cotton. The 
pricked design should now be placed over it, and all 
the tendrils marked in on the velvet. 

The gold thread may then be added — either Chinese 
or Japanese — the former is always of a much redder tone. 
As a rule the whole of the design is outlined with gold 
thread, which must be sewn down with Maltese silk of 
the same color, the ends of the gold being pushed 
through the velvet with a stiletto and securely fastened. 
If it is desired not to outline the flowers or leaves with 
gold thread, they may be transferred to the velvet either 
by a couching-line of silk carried all round, or, what is 
much better, by working over the edges of the petals 
with the silk used in the embroidery, and with the stitches 
going in the same direction. It then appears to have 
been embroidered direct on to the velvet. Gold intro- 
duced into the centres of the flowers will enrich them 
very much. This may be done in various ways. The 
stamens may be laid down altogether in gold, sewn over 
with colored silk. All the tendrils must be put in with 
gold, and, if it is not desired to outline the leaves with 
gold, it may be used for veining them. The same direc- 
tions, of course, apply to the working of the orphreys, 
which may probably be marked on the same piece of 
linen side by side, and framed together. If the altar- 
cloth itself is velvet the orphreys should be worked on 
silk, in which case they would not need transferring, but 
would be embroidered at once on the silk, which should 
not need backing unless it is very thin. Or the altar- 
cloth may be of silk damask, with the orphreys and 
superfrontal of velvet. 

The monogram and crown of thorns must in any case 
be worked first on linen, and then transferred. It would 
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be better to have it on a somewhat stout ground to give 
it firmness. The two Greek letters forming the monogram 
may be worked in various ways, in gold thread, or in 
gold-colored silk over parchment in satin-stitch. This is 
the old style, and is effective, though it wastes the ma- 
terial very much. 

A better way is to lay the whole clown in close rows 
of gold thread, sewn over with red silk, either as described 
for brick-stitch, or with any other form of couching. The 
monogram will look the richest if done in basket- 
stitch over cord. In this case it must be edged with 
a red silk cord. Again, the letters may be worked 
in feather-stitch in gold-colored silk, or with silk 
laid and fastened with crossings of gold thread. If 
worked in silk, it should be edged with gold, either 
sewn over with red silk, or two small cords laid 
round one of gold, and an inner one of red silk. 
The crown of thorns should be worked with gold- 
colored silk, shading to browns, and, if needed, a 
touch or two of gold on the high lights. It will re- 
quire carefully touching up and finishing after it 
has been transferred to the velvet. It will be noticed 
that the X in the monogram is intended to have a 
thin gold cord or thread couched round it at a little 
distance, allowing the velvet to appear between it 
and the embroidery. 

When the altar-cloth is made up, it should be in- 
terlined with strong, coarse linen, and, after the 
orphreys have been placed in their proper positions, 
lines of gold cord or couching must be placed be- 
yond them on each side on the velvet to make a fin- 
ish. The fringe should be laid upon the cloth, not 
allowed to hang below it, and the linen interlining 
should be arranged so as to project a couple of 
inches beyond the velvet for fastening on to the al- 
tar. The superfrontal is fastened to the covering of 
the top of the altar, and, of course, hangs over the 
frontal. The fringe in this case may hang below the 
edge of the velvet ; but, as a rule, it keeps better in 
place if laid on it. 

If the design should be used for a festival-cloth . 
upon a white ground, free use should be made of 
stitchings of red silk over the gold thread, and 
of small red silk cords, as they give great richness 
of effect. White velvet or plush is never satisfac- 
tory ; it is better, therefore, to give the necessary 
contrast by using two kinds of silk,a rich figured 
damask, and a plain corded silk, or a satin. In some 
cases very beautiful effects may be made by covering 
the ground with tiny gold knots, or what are tech- 
nically known as flies, arrow-points, or stars. In this 
way the orphreys might be embroidered on the same 
silk as the body of the hanging, but the ground of the 
former, enriched either by French knots or flies of gold 
thread, or even of red silk, which would give a percep- 
tible hue to the ground and would distinguish it from the 
rest of the antependium. In this case, the orphreys 
should be well marked off from the ground by lines of 
gold and red cord at their edges. For a white festival- 
hanging, the fringe should be of gold, or gold and white 
silk ; but a little red introduced gives great richness at a 




MARK OF ALDUS MANUTIUS. 

(SEE " OLD BOOKS AND NEW.") 

little distance, and does not alter the general effect of 
white and gold. 

The coloring of the passion-flowers and leaves upon a 
white ground should be very delicate, without being al- 
lowed to become washy from the use of too neutral 
hues. The distance at which an altar-hanging is seen by 
the majority of the congregation should, of course, be 
taken into account, and a little emphasis should be given 
to the coloring to allow for it. L. Higgin. 
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EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, AS ILLUSTRATED 

BY THE COLLECTION OF MR. BRA Y- 

TON IVES. 



SECOND NOTICE. 

In the article on " Manuscripts " in The Art Amateur 
for last March, an account was given of the destruction 




" DEATH OF THE VIRGIN." (WITH SEPARATE 
CUT FOR BORDER.) 

FROM THE " HOURS *' OK SIMON VOSTRE. PIGOUCHET. PRINTED IN 3 



of classical and other early manuscripts by the calli- 
graphists of the fifteenth century who needed the parch- 
ment on which they were written for their books of de- 
votion and romances. This is often made the basis of a 
laudation of the art of printing and of its first practition- 
ers, at the expense of the art and the artists which they 
superseded, not quite in accordance with a just view of 
the case. It is doubtless true that the invention of 
printing came in the nick of time, just when the gen- 
eral revival of learning made a market for numerous 
copies of the few antique MSS. left, the contents of 
several of which, perhaps, might not have been trans- 
mitted to us if it depended on the slow and expen- 
sive work of the scribes to meet the new demand. But 
it is hardly the fault of these latter that printing took the 
work out of their hands. That they were as ready to 
erase the histories of the saints in order to copy a classic, 
as to do the contrary, is shown by actual examples. And, 
again, the first printers seem to have had as little regard 
for the classics as they. It was not until ten years after 
the printing of the Mazarin Bible that, in 1465, Fust and 
Schoeffer published the first edition of Cicero, and not 
until 1469 were the first editions of Apuleius, Caesar, 
Suetonius and Plutarch printed at Rome, and Pliny and 
Tacitus, at Venice. Of the seventy-one books in the 
Grolier Club catalogue of Mr. Ives's collection, the latest 
of which is dated 1528, the classics make little more than 
half. It was in the sixteenth century, in fact, that such 
men as the Aldi and the Estiennes, who should be styled 
publishers rather than printers, entered intelligently on 
the work of preservation. The Germans, who preceded 
them, with few exceptions, looked upon books simply as 
merchandise, and their art as a profitable rather than as 
an honorable one. Yet, owing, no doubt, to the miscon- 
ception that the discoverers and introducers of printing 
are the authors of everything beneficial or admirable 
connected with it, these are given all the credit for the 
preservation of the classics, and also that much of which 
is manifestly clue the calligraphists and miniaturists of 
the time, for the incontestably artistic execution of the 
first printed books. Readers of The Art Amateur will 



be particularly interested in having this latter point 
cleared up. 

Those who wonder at the clean-cut, well-formed type, 
the fine margins and clear impression of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth-century books, especially when compared 
with the coarse type and careless printing which became 
common some time later, should be led by the rapid decline 
to look for a cause for early perfection other than the 
aesthetic tastes of the early printers. In fact, the printers 
were doubly indebted to the calligraphers, who not only 
designed their letters for them, but, in many cases, en- 
graved them, and with whose work in manuscripts 
they felt themselves obliged, or found it profitable, 
to compete. Printed books were intended to take 
the place of manuscripts — were often sold for 
manuscripts ; and, as these were beautifully written 
and ornamented, they had to be beautifully printed. 
Ornamental capitals in blue and red were intro- 
duced because common in manuscripts. Some-* 
times a space was left in which they might be in- 
serted by hand, just as wide margins were provided 
to be filled with illuminated borders. Our friends 
the printers did not make light of the difficulties of 
color-printing. They soon took the part of aiding 
the illuminator by printing both borders and decora- 
tive capitals in black outline, and gave up the attempt 
to fill his place. Thus, the Gutenberg Bible of the 
Ives collection has borders of flowers and animals 
drawn in by hand, and the Bcetius of 1485, printed 
by Arend de Keyser, has hand-painted borders of 
thistles and strawberries, while the "Heures a 
l'usaige de Rome," printed on vellum at Paris, about 
1500, by Guillaume Anabat, has woodcut borders 
and miniatures illuminated in gold and opaque colors 
by hand. In some cases, as in the " Horae Divae 
Mariae Virginis," by Thielman Kerver, 1505, the 
borders and miniature remain in their original un- 
colored condition. In others, as in the " Heures de 
Paris," of Simon Vostre, 1508, the handwork has 
been carried out so thoroughly that the wood-en- 
graving disappears beneath it, and the lights of the 
draperies and some other details are put in in gold. 
Even when printing began to stand on its own merits, 
cheapness and extreme legibility, it was still thought 
advisable to rule the pages by hand and gild the ini- 
tials, or, as with Mr. Ives's Lactantius, in which the 
heading is printed in alternate lines of black and gold, 
the margins are stained by hand a delicate tint of yel- 
low. This is sufficient to show that, while the printers con- 
sidered themselves as in competition with the makers of 
manuscripts, and obliged to keep up to their standard, 
they were, at the same time, forced to accept their aid in 
the purely decorative part of their work. But it is more 
important to remember that the letters themselves were 
the work of men who had been trained as calligraphers. 




MARK OF THIELMAN KERVER. 



The somewhat heavy but yet well-formed letters of the 
Gutenberg Bible are, without doubt, due to Pierre 
Schoeffer, a scholar of the university of Paris, and a 
clever calligraphist. It was Jenson, an engraver for the 
mint, who, sent to Mayence by King Charles VIII. to 
study the new process, made the font of Roman type 
which is regarded as a model of elegance to this day. 
His Cornelius Nepos, in the Ives collection, is ornamented 
with magnificent Raphaelesque borders illuminated by 



